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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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the subsequent pages of ** The Musical World.’ } 





A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE VOCAL WRITERS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY AND THOSE OF FORMER TIME. 
By Samuen WEBBE. 

In order to pursue this inquiry as clearly and succinctly as possible, 
it may be well to notice, in succession, those who have held and who 
now hold—the most distinguished places as writers for the Church, for 
the stage, for the concert room, and for the chamber. Amongst our 
writers for the church, in times gone by, we anxiously turn first to 
Henry Purcell, as chief in that most dignified style of writing. He 
was indeed his country’s boast in all that regards his art. No svoner 
had the eighth Harry completely shaken off the papal supremacy, and 
securely established the Reformation, than there burst furth, in the 
vocal service of the Church, the most splendid array of talent the mind 
can well conceive. The most distinguished in this phalanx, and 
subsidiary alone to the immortal Purcell, were Tallis, Bird, Croft, 
Orlando Gibbons, Blow, and, subsequently, Green, Boyce, Batishill, 
Kent, &c. These excellent writers maintain, to this day, their eccle- 
siastical honours, and their works are still to be continually heard in, 
our two Metropolitan and other principal Cathedrals; for although 
there are a few clever musicians of the present day, who have written 
Anthems and Services,—Mr. Atwood in England, Sir J. Stevenson in 
Ireland, &c.—it does not appear that there has arisen any body of 
modern church-writers to supersede the above; so that, were we pre- 
pared to award to the two gentlemen just now named, or to such few 
others as may have become candidates, in the present day, for notice 
in this grave and important branch of writing,—an equal estimation 
with those of former time, (and which, perhaps, would not be very 
extensively conceded), it is plain that their predecessors greatly out- 
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number them; and that, though it be with right good-will we stick to 
the old matériel, it is also actually in default of new matter. The 
stage was also another sphere of action, which called forth the un- 
bounded genius of Purcell. Nothing can exceed the sublimity of con- 
ception displayed in his portraiture of the genius of frost in King 
Arthur. This great work is indeed a string of gems throughout. His 
Tempest, his Indian Queen, his Bonduca, &c. are of various extent 
and merit; but all, more or less, afford traits of his unparalleled 
genius. 

Dr. Arne appears to have been the most extensive operatical com 
poser of his time, as well as the most prolific as a universal song 
writer; notwithstanding which, he has hardly left behind a single 
instance of an indifferent air; few indeed that are not occasionally 
heard even at this day; and whenever heard, certainly heard with 
delight. His great opera, as it may be called par excellence—Artax- 
erzes, has certainly found nothing, from an English hand, to approach 
it in grandeur and sweetness. ‘ Amid a thousand racking woes,’ 
‘Behold on Lethe’s dreadful Strand,’ ‘ Thy Father! ‘ Monster away,’ 
are immediate evidences of the former; and ‘ Water Parted from the 
Sea,’ ‘ Fair Aurora,’ ‘ In Infancy,’ ‘If o’er the cruel tyrant,’ &c.: no 
less so of the latter. If his Comus, his Alfred, (in which occurs the 
fine national air ‘ Rule Britannia,’) his Thomas and Sally, and other of 
his operas ; and the vast range of his detached songs, the beauty of the 
whole of which may be judged of from the few samples following, viz. 
‘Thou soft flowing Avon,’ ‘When forced from fair Hebe,’ ‘ My dear 
Mistress,’ ‘ My fond Shepherds,’ &c. If these be duly estimated, the 
inclusive sentence of there not being an indifferent air to be found 
among them, may be well credited. 

Michael Arne, his son, not having been in like manner excited by 
public encouragement, was not so voluminous in his writings—at least 
not in his publications, as his father, although he can hardly be 
admitted to fall short of him in genius and talent. The delightful 
airs in the opera of Cymon, especially ‘ This cold flinty heart,’ and 
‘Yet awhile sweet sleep,’ as well as his detached songs, ‘ The topsails 
shiver in the wind, ‘Sweet Poll of Plymouth,’ and numerous others of 
exceeding beauty,—a fine oratorio entitled Abel, &c. all go to prove 
this. Itis a curious fact, that, though all this, and much more, may. 
be justly said of Michael Arne, (and there never was an English musical 
name more renowned—more widely spread than that of Arne,) there 
are few—very few, that ever heard of a second Arne,—out of the coun- 
try probably none! 

Dr. Boyce has made some slight contributions to the stage, 
descending from his graver standing as a church writer. He had 
established the reputation of a sweet melodist by various airs in 
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his minor oratorio of Solomon, viz. ‘Softly rise O Southern breeze, 
‘Balmy sweetness,’ ‘ Together let us range the fields, 8c. and which 
he well sustained in these little theatrical efforts, the Chaplet, &c. 
The song of ‘What med’cine can soften,’ in the above operetta, isa 
most bewitching air. At a later period there were engaged, in the 
service of the stage, the talents of those charming melodists, Linley, 
Shield, Dibdin, Arnold, &c.; and subsequent to them, Sturace,* who, 
though principally employing his skill and good taste in appropriating 
to the English Drama those continental stores with which a diligent 
research during his absence from this country had made him ac- 
quainted, has still distinguished his own name as a melodist by many 
original airs abounding in sweetness and elegance, viz. ‘ With lowly 
suit” ‘My native land,’ ‘Across the Downs,’ ‘ There the silver’d 
waters roam,’ &c. He wrote also a very pretty Italian Opera, ‘ La 
Cameriera astuta,’ for his sister, Signora Storace. 

Mr. Michael Kelly, Mr. Braham, and Mr. M. P. King, though the 
first and second of them, it is true, are more rightfully brought to mind 
as performers than composers, must still be admitted to have contri- 
buted several sweet airs to the dramatic store. There are few prettier 
songs than ‘ When absent I thought of my love” in Bluebeard, by Mr. 
Kelly, and still fewer than ‘ My beautiful maid, in the Cabinet, by 
Mr. Braham. How stands the modern stage account as far as English 
writers are concerned? ‘Till very lately, Mr. Bishop has, for many 
years, with little or no interruption, had the field to himself, and has 
truly performed wonders, during that long and arduous period,—looking 
to the rapidity with which his manifold works, of various calibre, came 
forth in succession. Mr. T.Cooke, Mr. Horn, &c. have occasionally 
dropt in, but we have never, long together, lost sight of Mr. Bishop; 
nor could any circumstance tend more strongly than this to confirm, 
that he stood high in estimation with the public, and of course that his 
value to the managers was considerable. Mr. Bishop could not for so 
long a time have maintained his strong hold upon the public without— 
not only great musical merit—but also, that particular description of 
merit, which nothing but a mixed musical and dramatic feeling, could 
confer. This dramatic impression is especially exemplified in the very 
striking and delightful opening of the favourite melodrame, The Miller 
and his Men, ‘ When the wind blows;’ and, again, in the gypsy scene 
in Guy Mannering, in the charming alternate solo and chorus, ‘ The 
chough and crow.’ The first of these, ‘ When the wind blows,’ is one 
of the happiest airs its author (or any author) has produced; it is at 
once, soothing and sprightly, gay and elegant; and, were it the only 
effusion of his mind, it would establish for him a high estimation as a 
melodist and as a musical dramatist. But Mr. Bishop, in the course 





* An Englishman, though the son of Italian. 
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of his multifarious operas, operettas, melodramas, &c.—to which he has 
to add a host of detached songs, duos, glees, &c.—can appeal to a much 
more extended evidence of his rightful claim to the reputation of an 
elegant melodist, than the air above quoted, though, certainly, to nothing 
more confirmatory. Messrs. T. Cooke and Horn have also proved them- 
selves, in their occasional dramatic efforts, to be skilful and tasteful 
writers. Others have since arisen, and amongst them, latterly, Mr. E. 
Loder and Mr. Barnett, of whose abilities as candidates for musical 
stage honours, the writer has not yet been fortunate enough to have the 
opportunity of forming an opinion. 

Of Mr. Balfe, however—the last new candidate for operatic fame— 
he can speak, having heard his very successful debit in this way—The 
Siege of Rochelle; and much inclining to participate, thereupon, in 
some remarks that appeared lately in a provincial critique ; which, at 
the same time that it awards to Mr. Balfe a thorough feeling of orches- 
tral effect, and the possessivn of no small share of original genius, enters 
fully into the pretty general sentiment, that, however unconsciously, 
he has drawn copiously upon the ideas both of departed and of living 
authors; and, in many cases, descending to the detail, even upon the 
manner of clothing those ideas. The critic concludes with earnestly 
recommending Mr. Balfe to bestow, on his next opera, before he turns 
it out of his hands, a rigid scrutiny, and boldly to repudiate all that he 
cannot, bona fide, claim as his own; urging, that although such a pro- 
cess may cost him some little vexation and trouble, it will be more than 
made up to him by the increased applause that an enlarged display of 
originality will ensure to him, and the greater homage to his genius 
that will be derived from a more ardent appeal to the stores of his own 
mind. 

From the retrospect that has now been taken of the old stage writers, 
(and their successors, also, of later time) as before of the old Church 
writers, there can exist no more doubt in the one case than in the other, 
of the great numerical superiority of those gone by, over those of the 
present day. It remains for posterity to decide upon the comparative 
genius, and the inventive faculty, as genuine melodists, of those then 
and now existing, according as the airs of the Bishops and Balfes, &c. 
shall or shall not hereafter be found as familiar to the minds of our 
grand-children, as those of the Arnes, the Shields, the Dibdins, Xc. are, 
in this day, to our own,—and shall, like them, be continually sung, 
hummed, or whistled, in every grade of society, from the saloon down 
to.the stable; for it is this all-pervading universality that affords the 
most satisfactory evidence of genius in the formation of melody. 

Our concert writers may be, to a considerable extent, identified with 
those who write for the stage, as it rarely occurs that a good or favour- 
ite stage-song does not obtain a speedy transfer to the concert room. 
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This transfer, it is to be regretted, is sometimes made at the rate of a 
considerable sacrifice of scenic effect. 

The grand scena belonging to the character of Rodolph,t in the 
romantic opera of Der Freischutz, where the demon Samiel is an im- 
portant personage in the back-ground, affords a striking example of such 
sacrifice; that also of Agnest from the same opera, not much less so,— 
where, in the early part of the scene, she has to invoke the moon which 
is illuminating her apartment the while, and by whose light she 
subsequently perceives her lovers approach, and has thereupon to 
express a tumult of joy, which the restriction from locomotion, pre- 
scribed in an orchestra, can but ill enable her to pourtray. ‘These, 
and such as these, it would seem naturally desirable to the judicious 
concert singer to avoid, as it will be sufficiently plain, on the slightest 
reflection, that all the parties concerned—author, performer, and au- 
ditor, will be, more or less, sufferers from their introduction into the 
orchestra; the author cannot have full justice done to his conception 
of the varied business of the scene, as illustrated in his music; the per- 
former cannot, with all his energies, be equally impressive as when 
he is warranted to add action to his justness of feeling and his power 
and modulation of voice, having also the important aid of stage 
effect; and the auditor, however great may be his enjoyment, will have 
toreflect that it would have been still greater from the exhibition of a 
perfect whole. There is, however, no great chance, it is to be feared, 
of escaping the recurrence of this misappropriation; for it is hardly 
reasonable to expect that a concert singer, who, though not also a 
stage singer, may yet entertain a rightful consciousness, perhaps, of 
an ample conception of a fine scenic exhibition, and ample power and 
feeling to embody that conception, should choose to debar himself from 
the performance of the finest songs, because he has not the opportunity 
of delivering them in full paraphernalia; or that he will not readily 
compromise the disadvantage in an implicit reliance on his own para- 


mount skill to compensate for every deficiency. 
(To be concluded.) 

[We would strongly recommend Mr. Webbe, to procure a sight of (if 
possible) the score of Mr. E. Loder’s opera of ‘ Nourjahad ;’ and Mr. Barnett’s 
Mountain Sylph.’ At all events the arranged melodies are within his reach, 
many of which, we feel assured, will impress him with a highly favourable 
opinion of those gentlemen’s talents for dramatic composition: and had Mr. 
Webbe attended a representation of those operas, he must have testified the 
composers’ skill in writing for afull band. Mr. John Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
also, claims a place among our best modern dramatic composers, for his opera 
of ‘ Herman,’ which on account of its helpless poverty of incident, was unsuc- 
cessful: the music to the piece, however, was calculated to rescue it from its 
fate; being written with an evident feeling of the refined harmonies of that 
prince of dramatic writers—Mozart. Mr. Alexander Lee has also written 
some very pretty dramatic songs; and he possesses a nice talent in scoring 
for the orchestra. ] 








Ab! 1 can bear my fateno longer.” ¢ ‘ Before my eyes behold him.’ 
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GEMS OF GERMAN CRITICISM. 
Translated by WiLL1AM J. Tooms. 


[It has been suggested that it would be doing good and acceptable service 
to the purchasers of the MusicaL WoRLD, if, instead of giving excerpts only, 
as was originally proposed, from those parts of the Letters of Goethe and Zel- 
ter, which treat of Musical Compositions most familiar to English students, 
there were laid before them the whole of this interesting correspondence, with 
the omission alone, of such parts as have no connexion with this little work. 
The following letters, which are the first that passed between the great poet 
and his musical correspondent, are published therefore, in compliance with 
this friendly advice ; which has been the more readily attended to, since its 
adoption will secure to the reader many a pleasant bit of criticism and chit- 
chat, which the original plan would necessarily have excluded. ] 

No. 4. GOETHE AND ZELTER’s CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. To Madame Unger. 
" Herewith, my adorable friend, I transmit to you my last new songs, and 
that too, on the first of May. There are two-copies. One you will please to 
keep for yourself, and the other you will have the goodness to present to the 
accomplished author of Wilhelm Meister, whenever a fitting opportunity of 
doing so presents itself. I wish my songs may not be as strange to him as my 
name must be. I have not set his verses inconsiderately, and yet, after all, [ 
fear that they will produce little effect. They are not made for the first im- 
pression of the great public, and who will take the trouble to study over my 
few notes, as I have done over those incomparable verses? Herr von Goethe 
knows best whether I have hit upon his idea. I never trust to friends in these 
matters, neither half nor wholly, for they always praise what I could improve; 
and what cannot be done better, and perhaps not so well again, they generally 
overlook, and that puts me quite out of humour. The notes are now once 
there and printed; they may take their chance in the world, Commend me 
to Herr Unger. With the greatest esteem, I remain yours, ZELTER, 

Berlin, 1st May, 1796. 

2. To Madame Unger. 

Your letter, my dear Madam, and the accompanying songs, have afforded 
me the greatest delight. The admirable compositions of Herr Zelter reached 
me in that company which first made me acquainted with his works. His melody 
of the song ‘ Ich denke Dein’ has an incredible claim for me, and I could 
not resist writing to it, the song which appears in Schiller’s Almanack of the 
Muses. 

Music, I cannot pass a judgment on, for want of a knowledge of the means 
which it employs to attain its end ; I can only speak of the effect which it pro- 
duces upon me, when I yield myself wholly and repeatedly to it; and thus I 
can say of Herr Zelter’s compositions of my songs, that I could scarcely have 
believed music capable of such cordial strains. 

Thank him repeatedly for me, and tell him I much wish to become person- 
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ally acquainted with him, that we might converse together on many points. 
In the eighth volume of my romance there will certainly be no room for songs; 
the remainder of Mignon and the Old Harper, is however not yet finished, 
and I shall be most happy to communicate to him all of that which can see 
the light. 

In the meanwhile, 1 will probably soon transmit him some other songs, with 
a request that he willset them to music, for Schiller’s Almanack of the Muses ; 
I had hoped to send them with this answer, for which reason I have delayed 
it longer than I ought to have done. 

Accept my thanks, most worthy Madam, for your trouble, and believe that 
I know how to appreciate the interest which good and intelligent souls take 
in me and my works, by means of which, I can bring near to one part of my 
existence, feelings even far distant and unknown to me. GOETHE. 

Weimar, 13th June, 1796. 


3. To Goethe. 

My excellent friend, Herr Unger, has, by means of a passage in your letter, 
given me unspeakable joy. The approbation which you have bestowed upon 
my attempts, is a piece of good fortune, which I have indeed wished for, but 
with no confident hopes of obtaining, and although for my own part I have 
been without a doubt as to many works being successful, yet the frank con- 
firmation of this, by a man whose works are my household gods, produces in 
me a peace of mind so pure and so warm—such as indeed I never before ex- 
perienced. 

Besides those poems, which are printed in Schiller’s Almanack with my 
music, I have also composed Der Zauberlehrung. (The Magic Teaching) Die 
Braut von Corinth, (The Bride of Corinth) Das Blumlein Wunderschén, (The 
Flowret wondrous fair,) Der Jung-gesell und der Miihibach, (The Lover and 
the Millstream) and Das Bundeslied,* (Song of Alliance,) which I shall be 
most happy to forward to you if you will allow me. I have indeed long thought 
of doing so, but have never ventured. A hint from you, and they shall be in 
your hands as quickly as possible. 

Icommend myself to your favourable remembrance, and remain with the 
purest admiration and affection, &c. ZELTER. 

Berlin, 11th August, 1799. 


4. To Zelter. 

With sincere thanks do I reply to your friendly letter, by which you have 
told me in words what your compositions have already convinced me of— 
that you take alively interest in my works, and have appropriated many with 
true affection. Jt is the beauty of an active participation, that it is again pro- 
ductive (hervorbringend) ; for if my songs have given occasion to your melodies, 
I can as truly say that your melodies have awakened within me many songs, and 
I should certainly, if we did but live nearer to one another, oftener than now, 





* These songs of Goethe, will all be found in that elegant little volume published at Eton 
in 1834, * Auswahl von Goethe’s Lyrischen Gedichten,’ which contains also a translation of 
‘ Ich denke Dein’ mentioned in Goethe’s tirst Letter. A translation of the ‘ Bride of Corinth’ 
Dr. Auster, is added to his admirable translation of * Faust.’—7'ranslator. 
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feel disposed to lyrical compositions. You will by communications of this 


kind procure me a real pleasure. 

I enclose a production which has a somewhat novel appearance. It has 
arisen from the idea whether the dramatic ballads could be so fashioned out, 
as to afford materials to composers for vocal pieces of some extent. Unfortu- 
nately the present would not be worth so much trouble. GoETHE, 


Weimar, 26th August, 1799. 


THEATRES. 


Drury LANE.—On Monday evening Madame de Beriot appeared in the 
part of ‘ Fidelio.” Her reception in the character was still more vehement 
than on her first appearance. It was a torrent of acclamation. While in 
the presence of this extraordinary woman, and under the influence of her fas- 
cination, it is difficult to institute any comparison between her and the one to 
whom we were first indebted for an introduction to this lovely character, and 
to some of the most passionate singing and acting that we ever witnessed ; for 
indeed Madame de Beriot, with her quick fancy, inexhaustible energy, and 
prevailing elegance, hurries one along with her ; she takes one’s faculties by 
storm ; cool and dispassionate criticism, at the moment, is out of the question ; 
it is compromising one’s character to be sedate and reflective ; in her pre- 
sence, to err on the side of enthusiasm becomes a merit—a virtue. A fig 
then for criticism !—who cares to employ it?—who cares for it? We are 
(the Gods be praised!) children again at the play; and everything is beau- 
tiful—everything is perfect. When the delirium, however, has subsided, and 
the enchantress has departed, the thoughts of our first love return with 
serene and steady prevalence. For the thorough womanly personation of the 
part of ‘ Fidelio—for pure self-abandonment to the character—for total 
rejection of artifice—for grandeur and dignity of purpose, with massive 
colouring,—we cannot give up Schroeder. If Madame de Beriot have any 
fault in her acting, it is that she manifests a tendency to bring every point 
into equally high relief. The unwearied activity of her mind leads her to 
‘make even the minutie of her part over-important. It is not sufficient that 
she herself apprehends all the little circumstances whieh tend to the aggran- 
dizement and perfection of the whole, but she seems careful that you should 
perceive and appreciate this solicitude ; she takes pains to be thought pains 
taking; she does not always leave well alone ; but having made a point, she 
is determined you shalt feel that she has made it. This little distinction 
between-the two great actresses we can imagine to be the result of nature, not 
art, working in both. In the vocal department of the two performances, 
Madame de Beriot clearly and triumphantly bears ;away the bell: here she 
stands unrivalled. Asa singer, no one of the present day can “ compare 
notes” with her. The graces and ornaments she introduces—-so novel, so 
musician-like, in character—are only surpassed by the masterly light and 
shade in her expression ; and this again almost yields to the natural accom- 
plishment of her astonishing compass and fine quality of voice. 


The subordinate characters in the opera were excellently supported. Mr. 
Giubilei, in the Governor (Pizarro) ; Mr. Seguin in Rocco, the Gaoler; and 
Mr. Templeton, in Florestino, the lover. The last has made considerable 
improvement. Miss Forde too made a pretty Marcelline. With somewhat 
more attention to the pianos and fortes, both in the chorus and the orchestral 
accompaniment, (which last is much too overbearing—these gentlemen should 
be drafted off to the French opera for a season or two) the opera is very well 
brought out. 
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CONCERTS. 


PurtHaArmonic.—Act. J. Sinfonia pastorale, Beethoven; Aria, M. Ivan- 
hoff, ‘O cara imagine,’ (Zauberfléte) Mozart; Grand fantasia, piano-forte, 
M. Thalberg, first pianist to the emperor of Austria; Duetto, M. Ivanhoff and 
Mr. Phillips, ‘ Ove vai’ (Guillaume Tell.) Overture, Pietro von Abano, Spohr. 
—Act II. Sinfonia, No. 11, Beethoven; Aria, Madame Malibran De Beriot, 
‘Non pia di fiori ;’ Corno di bassetto obligato, Mr. Willman, (La Clemenza 
di Tito) Mozart; Quartetto, two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. Mori, 
Watts, Moralt, and Lindley—Haydn; Scena, Mr. Phillips, ‘ Ah che invan,’ 
(Pietro von Abano) Spohr; Overture, ‘Der I'reischutz,? Weber. Leader, 
Mr. Mori; Conductor, Sir George Smart.—The storm scene in the ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony’ is, perhaps, the finest and most powerful specimen of musical de- 
scription that ever was written. We recollect no parallel to it in sublimity, 
unless it be the concluding symphony to the grand chorus in Spohr’s Last 
Judgment, pourtraying ‘ The end of all things ;’ and the first movement of his 
Sinfonia caractéristique,’ which was performed at the Philharmonic last season, 
for the first time. The whole of Beethoven’s Pastorale, was played in the 
very finest style on Monday evening. M. Ivanhoff was encored in his charm- 
ing song from the ‘ Zauberflote.’ The composition (a sweeter Mozart never 
wrote) should always be heard twice, for itself; and the singer will deserve 
the same compliment, as often as he acquits himself in the masterly way he 
did upon this occasion. M. Thalberg has, we should suppose, fulfilled the 
anticipations of every one, however highly these may have been raised; and 
we were led to expect much. His execution is amazing. That man must be 
no common practitioner, who, being introduced blindfolded, could distinguish 
that only two hands were at work. His mode of playing a subject with the 
right thumb, and florid accompaniment with the other fingers, although not 
new in itself, (for Mendelssohn and others have done the same) is nevertheless 
novel and peculiar, with his treatment. Again, while with the left hand, a 
fundamental bass is going on, he contrives to maintain an incessant arpeggio 
accompaniment; the right hand accompanying the same, in arpeggios of the 
richest character. In short, although, in the science of mechanics, it seems 
difficult to draw the line of demarcation, yet, in the mechanism of piano-forte 
playing, one feels inclined to decide at once—* As far as ‘Thalberg shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” Notwithstanding Madame de Beriot had been performing 
the arduous character of Fidelio the same evening, she came, to all appearance 
unwearied, and sang, with increased beauty of expression, and novelty of orna- 
ment, that divine air from ‘ La Clemenza;’ and what is more, she rehearsed 
it in the morning, together with the ‘ Deh parlate’ of Cimarosa, for the Wed- 
nesday’s Ancient Concert. Music to her, is like his mother-earth to Antzus 
—she touches it, and recovers all her wearied strength. It is her “ meat and 
drink,” like the bear-baiting to Master Slender. We have never heard her 
sing this perfect production twice alike, and we have never heard her sing it 
but like a consummate artist. We have not room left to compliment Mr. 
Phillips as he, deserves, upon his singing of the fine scena from the ‘ Pietro 
von Abano:’ had he been accompanied more judiciously—with better feeling 
ofthe character and expression of the music—the fortes and pianos ; little would 
os remained to be desired. The men at Lloyd’s would rank this concert 
an Al. 

Ancient ConcErts.—At the rehearsal of the fifth Concert of the Season, 
(we did not attend the performance) the first part comprised a large selection 


trom ‘ Acis and Galatea ;’ the madrigal ‘ Sweet honeysucking bees ;’ and the 


chorus ‘ Immortal Lord’ from Deborah. Madame de Beriot sang the scena 
‘Deh parlate ;? and Miss Hawes the charming contr’alto air from Samson, 
‘Return O God of Hosts.’ In the second part were performed from Judas 
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Maccabeus, ‘ Hear us O Lord,’ and ‘ The many rend the skies’ from Alexan- 
der’s feast ; Ford’s Madrigal, ‘ There is a Lady:’ Madame de Beriot, sang the 
‘ Non pia di fiori ;? and Mr Phillips, Purcell’s ‘ Ye twice ten hundred deities ;’ 
in which we have been assured he comes very near to Bartleman. 


Mr. Mori’s Concert.—The Great Room in the King’s Theatre being 
totally inadequate to the accommodation of the subscribers to the Annual 
Concert of this public favourite, the performance was transferred to the 
Opera House itself. The result was, that so large an audience assembled, 
as to fill the theatre. We did not perceive a box unoccupied ; while the pit 
and gallery appeared to be crouded. The Italians, and best of the English 
singers, were engaged ; and the Concert, which was a choice one, extended to 
avery late hour. It has been conjectured that Mr. Mori cleared £800 by 
this benefit. 

We were prevented attending Signor Muscarelli’s second Concert, which 
was given on the same evening. 


Mr. MoscHeEteEs’ Concert.—Mendelssohn’s new overture of the “Calm 
and prosperous Voyage,” opened the Concert. This was succeeded by the 
* Ave Maria’ of Cherubini, by Miss Clara Novello, with clarinett obligato by 
Mr. Willman: both sung and played in a manner which few, if any, musicians 
could surpass. A MS. ‘Concerto pathétique’ by Mr. Moscheles followed; a 
charming composition. Miss Clara Novello supplied Miss Masson’s place, 
for whom an apology was made, in a duet with Mr. Balfe. (“ Qual sepolcro,” 
Paer.) Lablache sang the “ Largo al factotum.” Mr. Wright was much and 
deservedly applauded for his performance of a fantasia on the harp. And 
Madame De Beriot, for the five hundredth time, delighted her hearers by 
executing some extraordinary passages of difficulty and compass, in a song 
from ‘Ines di Castro,’ by Persiani. Between the first and second acts, M. 
Sudré exhibited his plan for a new universal musical language, with examples. 
We were, however, so far removed from the performers, that we could not 
catch his explanations. He will repeat his scheme on Monday, at Mr. Sed- 
lazek’s Concert. The Chev. Neukomm’s popular septetto concertante opened 
the second Act; and which was delightfully played by Messrs. Sedlazek, Will- 
man, G. Cooke, Baumann, Platt, Harper, and Anfossi. One great charm of 
the concert was the production of a MS, posthumous concerto for the piano- 
forte by Sebastian Bach,—a composition of wonderful accomplishment and 
elegance. Mr. Moscheles deserves the thanks of every lover of good music 
for bringing this magnificent work before the public. We entreat him to pub- 
lish it, together with his own additional orchestral accompaniments. No one 
could have played the piece in finer style. Mad. de Beriot and Lablache made 
capital fun with Donizetti’s ‘ O guardate che figura.’ Mr. Parry jun. sang, in 
excellent ballad style, the same composer’s ‘ Una barchetta ;’ and we presume 
that the following pieces concluded the concert: a duet by Messrs. Moscheles 
and De Beriot; the Tarantella, by Lablache; and an instrumental finale of 
Mozart; for we could procure no programme at the time, and the hour was 
late. The room (which by the way is both inconvenient as regards accommo- 
dation, and a wretched one for sound) was crowded with high fashion. Mr. F. 
Cramer led, Sir G. Smart conducted. 


MDILLE. OSTERGAARD’s concert of yesterday (Thursday) morning, was 
honoured with good attendance, and still better performance. ‘The assistants 
upon the occasion were; the Lady herself, Mesdames Dulcken, Gautherot, 
Degli Antonii, and Miss Clara Novello: Messrs. Sedlazek, Barrét, Baumann, 
Rouselot, Mr. Alban Croft, Herr Kroff, and Signor Giubilei. Madame Dulcken 
repeated the trio by Brod, with Messrs. Barret and Baumann, which they 
performed at the last Societa Armonica. Mesdames Ostergaard and Degli 
Antonii sang a duet from Mercadante, the title of which we do not remember: 
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Mr. Alban Croft, a solo by Donizetti: Miss Clara Novello, the divine melody 
“ Farewell ye limpid springs:” Signor Giubilei, Mr. Balfe’s effective comic 
song, “ Ho girato tutto il mondo:” and Herr Kroff, who, we believe, made 
his debut upon the occasion, sang a charming ballad of his own composition, 
(“ Der Blinder’”’—the “ Blind Man’’). This gentleman’s quality of voice is a 
tenor of highly agreeable quality ; he sings correctly in tune, in a pure style, 
and with delicate expression—in short, like a good musician. Mdlle Gau- 
therot, Mr. Sedlazek, and Mr. Blagrove, played solos on the harp, flute, and 
violin. Mr. Forbes presided at the piano-forte. 


Mr. CHATTERTON, likewise, gave his annual concert yesterday morning. 


The “ London Choral Institution,” founded by Mr. Travers, had its first 
meeting on Monday evening, at the Great Room in Store Street, Bedford 
Square. It went off with a success beyond the conductor’s anticipations. 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


For me let fall a tear.’ Song composed by George Hargreaves (of Liverpool). 
CRAMER. 

An elegant little melody, within the compass of any voice; choicely har- 

monized, and within the compass of any player. 

Toccata for the Piano Forte, composed by Charles Czerny. COVENTRY. 

A good exercise for the practice of the double notes; but which would have 

been more grateful to the player, had it combined some subject in composi- 

tion: such, for instance, as the ‘Toccata of J. B. Cramer. 


‘ The wandering wind.’ A song; the poetry by Mrs. Hemans, the music com- 
posed by Edwin J. Neilson. ALDRIDGE. 

A sweet subject, variously, and in a musician-like manner accompanied. 

The phraseology and harmonies remind us of Spohr—not that we object to 

the reminiscences of such a master; for in our opinion Mr. Nielson cannot 

select a finer model among the modern composers. 


Bird of the Greenwood.’ Poetry by Mrs. Hemans: music by Edwin J. 
Nielson. ALDRIDGE. 

But few notes comprise this little air, yet these are choicely expressed. The 
only fault we perceive, will be found in page 2, 3d bar, last stave. The 
voice part rising from G to E, at the same time that the bass ascends from C 
to E, is objectionable. The bass taking the G sharp, (the 3d of the root) 
would obviate this satisfactorily. This song and the preceding, being both 
within the octave, are attainable by any soprano or tenor Voice. 


Variations pour le Piano Forte, sur lair favori du Petit Matelot ; par Aloys 
Schmitt. CovENTRY. 

A pretty lesson, in which the master’s hand appears through the simple 

treatment of his subject. The variation in the minor of the key is the best. 


A Studio for the Organ, exemplified in a series of exercises in the strict and free 
styles, intended as voluntaries for the use of Organists, bg Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. DEAN. 
Here isa tough weather-beaten fugue, constructed upon the most rigid orthodox 
principles. They who desire to tackle it, (and the Lord be with them that do,) 
will meet in the course of their progress, the following characteristics of legi- 
timacy and real fugue-blood breeding: The subject good and well treated. 
The augmentations of it, (direct and inverted) excellently introduced and 
accompanied—the original subject proceeding in the pedale. The subject 
again subsequently augmented (direct and inverted) ; the tenor proceeding 
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with the subject, with a counterpoint above: and lastly it is again cleverly 
introduced, with direct and inverted augmentation. N.B. Before attacking it, 
a course of gymnastics is recommended. 


* La Serenata.’ Musica composta dal Maestro Vacaj. ALDRIDGE. 
A pretty melody, lively and graceful; very like a waltz set to words, 


Rondeau brillant & quatre mains pour le Piano Forte, par Aloys Schmitt. Op. 
83. CovENTRY. 

The theme of a sweet character: the modulations scientific and unaffected ; 

and all the variations sensible, brilliant, and lying well under the hand. This 

is the composition ofa thorough master. 


‘La Moda,’ Duetto per Soprano e Contralto, dal Mo. Cav. P. Gabussi. Au- 
DRIDGE. 

A pretty melody, and altogether an agreeable composition, very cleverly 

accompanied. It would, we conjecture, have been more generally acceptable, 

had it been confined within half its present limits; seeing that from the 

sameness of the modulations and progressions, the general effect becomes 

monotonous. 


“ Like to the falling of a Star,” Song, the poetry by H. King (1669), the 

music by J. Mc Murdie, Mus. Bac. Cramer & Co. 
A melody of a clever and original character: from the introductory symphony, 
however, we should have been led to expect the composition to be in C minor, 
rather than the minor of four flats. Also, the harmony of A flat, in its first 
inversion, we submit would better have preceded the first bar of the second 
stave, at page 4. Such objections are idle, except when offered to compositions 
of really good repute. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Bonn.—The 17th December last, the anniversary of Beethoven’s birthday, 
was very judiciously fixed upon, by the admirers of this great master of modern 
musical art, resident in Bonn, for promulgating an invitation to all who parti- 
cipate in their well-founded admiration of him, to come forward and assist in 
the erection of a monument worthy of hisgenius. The address emanates from 
a committee formed for the purpose of carrying such a plan into execution, 
“Bonner Verein fiir Beethoven’s Monument,” of which A. W. von Schlegel is 
the president; and after setting forth Beethoven’s claims to be thus honoured, 
and pointing out Bonn, his birth-place, as the fittest spot on which to erect 
such a tribute to his memory, calls upon all his admirers to lend every assist- 
ance in their power to the good work ; and suggests, that the necessary funds 
may be procured, not only by direct pecuniary contributions, but by subscrip- 
tion concerts and theatrical benefits, got up for the purpose. When we re- 
member the kindly proofs of attachment which were forwarded to this great 
composer during his life-time, from some of the musicians of England, we feel 
certain that this call to do honour to his memory, will not pass by them unre- 
garded. 

Felix Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘ Paw’. is announced for publication early 
in June, by Simrock of Bonn. 


Vienna.—Among the performances of the last winter-season at Vienna, that 
of the oratorio of ‘ David,’ by Bernhard Klein, appears to have caused the 
greatest sensation. Of this work, which appears to have been written some 
years since, and to have been composed after the pure oratorio style of Handel, 
we shall take an early opportunity of speaking at greater length. 
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Parma.—Paganini has put forth an announcement, declaring his indigna- 
tion at the infamous attempts that are being made to pass off, as his works, 
compositions not written by him, and stating that the only genuine works of 
his which have as yet appeared, are ‘ 24 Capricii e Studie per il Violino,’—* 6 
Quartetti per violino, viola, violoncello, e chitarra,’ and ‘12 Sonatine di violino 
e chitarra,’ published by Ricordi of Milan. The Signor adds, that it is his 
intention to publish all his other compositions immediately. 


Prague.—Merk of Vienna, the distinguished violoncello player, gave a con- 
cert lately at the Conservatorium at Prague, in which he proved that a concert 
consisting entirely of classical music, might be attempted with success. An 
overture of Beethoven’s formed the prologue to this musical feast, in which 
Merk played first a concert-piece for the violoncello, of his own composition ; 
then an adagio by Romberg, a rondo by Kummer, and at the end, again, his 
own variations upon a Tyrolese air. Merk, whose style has been formed upon 
that of Bernhard Romberg, is spoken of as having played most beautifully, 
and astonished his audience by the improvement in his performance, which 
had taken place since his last visit, at which time he was looked upon as one 
of the greatest masters of his instruments. 


Berlin.—Dr. Carl Léwe’s oratorio in three parts, called ‘ Die Sieben-Schla- 
fer’ (The Seven Sleepers) has been recently published, and is spoken of in the 
highest terms by the first musical critics. 


Dresden.—The performances at the Hof-Theater of Mlle. Sabina Heinefetter, 
for fifty nights, have called forth some remarks on the points of resemblance 
between this lady, who is announced as about to visit England, and Madame 
Schroder Devrient, who still lives in the memory of all who were fortunate 
enough to witness her performance in this country; and which seem to prove 
that both ladies are entitled to the reputation of great artists, but that Schroder 
has awakened the greatest enthusiasm ;—her gifted rival, the deepest esteem. 
Schroder is most successful in pourtraying the depths of womanly passion ; 
Heinefetter, on the contrary, in those parts which approach most nearly to a 
masculine character. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Music Stanp.—In the Repertory of Patent Inventions, No. 12, New 
Series, will be found a specification, with an engraving, of the invention 
alluded to in our Third number. It is entitled ‘A patent granted to JoHNn 
Ramsey, of Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square, for certain improvements 
in Apparatus for turning over the leaves of music, and other books. Sealed 
Feb. 26, 1834.’ The invention consists in the application of a series of strings, 
or cat-gut, according to the number of leaves of music required to be turned 
over; and this action is effected by a series of pedals, attached to each string 
The machine may be made available by violin and other performers, who hold 
their instruments in hand; but it is difficult to conceive how it can be applied 
to the reading desk of a piano-forte or organ player. 


OLE-BuLL. A man is no real genius in the estimation of the million, whose 
personal history is not connected with,a considerable portion of romance. If 
the contour of his ‘life, character, and behaviour,’ be not flourished over with 
the Arabesque of eccentricity, but little interest will be created in his favour. 
His eye may roll with a ‘ fine frenzy ;’ he may reel with the divine ‘afflatus ;’ 
his mouth may ‘ speak great things :’ but, to become the observed of all men, 
—the ‘ digito monstror’ of the multitude, his life must have a touch of the 
romantic. He must be the genius of adventure and misfortune: he must have 
sailed into the arctic and the antarctic of prosperity and wretchedness : he 
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must have proved the ‘fierce extremes’ of destitution and repletion: while a 
casual admixture of crime will be a lucky hit—a ‘ white stone’ to his fortune, 
Paganini, as a great artist, raised but small commotion in the curious world ; 
as a dungeon-bird, however, he set the whole bevy of gossips cackling: and 
when it was reported that he had murdered his mistress, their eagerness to 
behold him, -and listen to his strains, was exasperated into frenzy. His 
appearance, his music, his playing, all were resolved into the romance of his 
extraordinary life. He was said to be haunted by his evil conscience ; hence 
his mortified aspect: he had been for years immured in a solitary cell ; hence 
his accomplishment upon the renowned one string—the rest having worn out 
and broken. 

The rival to Paganini, who is now causing such a flutter here in the 
circles, is likewise said—and, for his fame, fortunately said, to be a romantic 
character. —He ‘is said,’ to have endured the extremes of good and ill 
luck ; and his genius is in consequence at a premium. He ‘is said,’ to 
have been stripped to his skin—even to the purloining of his fiddle ; and all 
are on the tip-toe of expectation. He ‘is said,’ to have been snatched from 
the extremity of desperation ; and folks are desirous of contemplating what 
had so narrowly escaped them. He ‘is said,’ to have been casting the pearls 
ot his talent in the beastly streets of Paris; and every concert lounger is 
fainting to hear him. In short, he is ‘an interesting creature’—the true stuff 
to make a drawing-room lion of. His feeling, his expression, his execution, 
real, and profound, and astonishing as they are, become more attractive from 
the adventitious circumstance of his romantic life. ‘There is probably just as 
much truth in the idle reports that are circulating respecting this admirable 
musician, as in those which preceded the arrival of Paganini: and like that 
sagacious person, our present visitor will laugh at them, while they are turn- 
ing to his account. 





[We have heard the following exquisite lines attributed to StropE ; but 
they appear to us too modern for a contemporary of Chaucer. Presuming 
that they may be new to the greater portion of our readers, and will afford 
delight to all, we have inserted them. Can any correspondent say if they 
have been set to music, and by whom ?] ‘ * 


ON HARMONY. 


When whispering winds do softly steal 
With creeping passion through the heart ; 
And when at every touch we feel 
Our pulses beat, and bear a part: 

When threads can make 

A heart-string quake ; 

Philosophy 

Will scarce deny 
Thesoul can melt in Harmony. 


O lull me, lull me, charming air, 
My sense is rock’d with wonders sweet ; 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are, 
‘Soft, like spirit’s, are thy feet. 

Grief who need fear 

That hath an ear ?— 

Down Jet him lie, 

And slumb’ring die, 
And change his soul for Harmony. 
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Operas, Concerts, Sc. during the Week. 


SatuRDAY....Gresham Commemoration, Mansion House, Morning. Opera. 

Monpay ....Messrs. Sedlatzek and Brizzi, King’s Theatre, Morning. Mr. Vaughan’s, 
Hanover-square, Evening. Opera at Drury-Lane. Fourth Societd Armo- 
nica, King’s Theatre, Evening. 

Turspay ...-Sons of the Clergy, Rehearsal, St. Paul’s, Morning. Opera. 

Wepnespay.. Sixth Ancient Concert, Hanover-square, Evening. Opera at Drury-Lane. 

Tuurspay ..Sons of the Clergy, Perlormance, St. Paul’s, Morning. Choral Fund, Hano- 
ver-square, Evening. 

Fripay .,....Royal Academy of Music, Third Concert, Hanover-square, Morning. Opera 
at Drury-Lane. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. SrumPF is requested to accept our warmest thanks for his friendly and handsome present. 





WEEKLY List or NEw Pus.ticaTIons. 











PIANO-FORTE. Goold & O’Connell. Lady Clarke. 
ALBERT’s (C.) Rondinos, 1 to 6.. Mason Arranged by Sir J. Stevenson. . WiLLIs 
—— Kondo from * Red Horsley’s 3 rounds, 3 voices......MiLLs 
Mask? ...0...s00- ays delccenes DEETO I mourn, but in vain. Ballad. 
Ditto from finale Skelton. ....00000- eee +ee0++eeLONSDALE 
¢ I Barbiere’ ................DITTO O come to yonder vale. Franks. .PLATTs 
Bellini’s op- Ul Pirata, P.-F. solo..EWER Our village church-yard. Bianchi 
Beethoven’s op. Fidelio ..Do.....D1rTo Taylor. Lithog. title ....... CRAMER 
Chopin, ‘ Souvenir de la Pologne,’ Old winter. Glee, 5 voices. C. W. 
4th set of Mazourkas ....... . WESSEL CORP occccccdccccses steeeeees NOVELLO - 
Czerny’s Two Rondos, ‘ 1 Purita- Sympathy. Haydn. Edited by W. 
ni,’ Op.371, No. 1&2 ......MILLS Hi. Caleott 2. sescccces «es. MILLS 
Kuhlau, ‘ Homage to Beethoven,’ She mourn’d she’d no lover. Bal- 
four brilliant Duets on * Heart lad. J. A. Wade st teeseesees CHAPPELL 
my heart,’ ‘The Quail” ‘ He The soul’s errand. W. H. Callcott MILLs 
leads a life,’ * Poor heart why so The child and the hours. Duet. 
restless” .......0e00. seeeeeee WESSEL G. P. H. Loder ......++.. ++. Lurr 
Lemoine’s Treatise on Practical The Irish Schoolmaster. Lady 
Harmony, for Piano-Forte stu- Clarke. Arranged by Sir John 
dents, Book 3 ........eeeeeees Ditto Stevenson ......cccecee eeoes WILLIS 
Litolff (H. C.) Introd. Vars. & Po- 
lonaise on an air by Himmel ..ALDRIDGE MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Vars. on an air in * La 
rt 


ancéey Op.31 ....+.. ....CHAPPELL Crotch’s Organ Fuges, No. 7 ....MILLs 


Norma, arranged for Flute and 





Strauss’ Valses universelles, Set 6 WEssEL ; ‘ 4 
Schulz (E.) Arrangement of ‘Ab nae gg OE a 
come rapida.’ Meyerbeer ....JOHANNING P.-F. and V.-Cello, or Violin . WEssEt. 
b> Souvenirs de ay Romberg (B.)* Lacantilena.’ Fan- 
or nA eee ESSEL ; 
‘Souvenirs Thédtrals,? tasia. V.cello and P.-F....... Ditto 


a ‘ e 
page she gn or piéce pee 4 a > = 
era, Capuletti, Norma, Don Gi- “a . 
ovanni......... eee i parvccue DirTo colle and Plano-Ferte .......- = 


Truzzi’s Arrangement of favourite FOREIGN. 
Airs in Donizetti's op. of Belisa- , pr ae 
rio (Fl. ad lib.) Book 1 to 4.....Carpett | Cava, deh asciuga il pianto. Song 





2nd Set of Quadrilles Giov. Grey, Vavaj. ...... ..- CHAPPELL 
from Zampa .........00.000. Drrro Der Fruhling. Alp melody. * Ich 
Weippert’s Set of Walzes, ‘ La war, wenn ich erwachte.’? Win- 
Tortura’? ....... Pegi ere ve. seCHAPPELL PEE. cccee vececceee seeees JOHANNING 
La Seffiarina. Arietta. Gabussi.. ALDRIDGE 
VOCAL. La Pastorelia, Guynemer ...... MILLS 
A bumper to the fair, Glee, 3 Nel passo i] pid tremendo. Sony. 
voices, Alt. Ten. Bass. J. Parry NovELLO Giovanni Grey. Vacaj........ CHAPPELL 
Balfe (M. H.) Six Arietts by, in Raggio d’amore, Arietta. * Il 
on BOT ORE? . CRAMER Furioso. Donizetti.......... Ditto * 
Beneath a green shade, Glee, 5 Sognai ne’ primi-albori. Giovanni 
Voices. C. W. Corfe.......... NOVELLO Grey. Vacaj ....cecssseeeees Ditto 
Fairies’ Invitation. C.Horn....Mason Si sei desso. Aria. ‘ Il disertore 
German Songs, with the original per amore.’ Ricci.......+.... Dirro 
words, and au English Transla- Taci, taciintendo. Duet. Ditto Ditto 
tion. Edited by W. H. Calcott. Va, le reca il regio serto. Cavatina. 
‘The Return—or Sehnsucht nach Giovanni Grey. Vacaj ...... Ditto 





dem Frijlinge; When I saw thy 
cheek—AnChioe. Mozart ..LONSDALE 
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HEOLOPHON,GRAND DOUBLE ZOLO- 
PHOUN, AND EOLOPHON PEDALS, 


A Selection of Music, from the works of 
Mozart,Beethoven, and other celebrated 
Masters, is performed daily on the above 
beautifully expressive and powerfal Instri- 
ments, at the Mannfactory, 37, Poultry, by an 
eminent professional gentleman, commencing 
every day at Twelve o’clock. Admission, 
one shilling, which is returned to purchasers 
of Music. 

The visits of the Public will be welcomed 
at all times by Messrs. Day and Myers, Pa- 
tentees and Manufacturers of the Holophon 
and Seraphine, 37, Poultry. 





HANWELL SCHOOLS, 
(formerly Dr. Bonv’s), Hanwell, Middlesex. 
HE REV. J. A. EMERTON, M.A. of 
Oxford, Curate of Hanwell, prepares his 
pupils for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the East India College,the public 
Schools, and the various departments of Com- 
mercial Life. 

Fees for Instruction, as at King’s College, 
four guineas and a half per quarter. 

Board and tutelage depending upon the age 
of the pupil. No Day Scholars, References 
of high respectability will be given, and re- 
guired, Prospectuses may be had of Messrs. 

oake and Varty,3l, Strand; and of Mr. 
Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





MUSIC HALL, 16, STORE STREET 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 
IS noble Music-room is capable of ac- 
commodating from 800 to 1,000 persons, 
has numerous anti-rooms, and other requisites 
of accommodation. It has heen built ex- 
pressly for Morning and Evening Concerts, 
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Shortly will be published, 


ILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT’$ 

THIRD CONCERTO for the PIANO. 
FORTE, as performed by the Author at the 
last Philharmonic Concert, the Concerts of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and Society of 
British Musicians. Dedicated, with per. 
mission, to Mr. J. B. Cramer. Price 83, 


Coventry & Houtier, 71, Dean-st. Soho. 





JACOB’s NATIONAL PSALMODY. 
ATIONAL PSALMODY: a course 


of Tunes, with appropriate Symphonies, 
set to a course of Psalms, selected from the 
New Version, by the Rev. J. T. Barrett, D.D. 
for the Services of the united Church of Eng. 
land and Ireland, applicable to the proper 
Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels ; the music 
harmonized, arranged, and tye ery by Ben- 
jamin Jacob. To which are added Cuants 
for the Te Deum, Jubitate, and other parts of 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, with the 
words atlength. Price, in boards, 2is. 

CHANTS FOR THE TE DEUM AND 
JUBILATE, and other parts of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, with the words at length: 
single from the above. Price 5s. 

PLAIN PSALM TUNES, selected for, 
and engraved in 12mo. size, to bind with the 
Rev. J. Barrett?’s New Version of the Psalms, 
Price 3s. 

VOLUNTARIES, a selection of Classical 
Compositions, from the Works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c. arranged for 
the Orgin or Pianoforte, by Benjamin Jacob, 
In 3 Books, each 8s. 

“THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING,” 
fromthe Creation; arranged for the Organ, 
by B in Jacob. Price 2s. 6. 





and may be engaged for other public tins 
of sufficient character. The terms are ex- 
ceedingly moderate, and may be had on the 
premises ; or at the pianoforte manufactory of 
Mr. Wornum, adjoining. 


THE KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, 








HANOVER SQUARE. 

HESE ROOMS, having’undergone 
considerable alterations, and improve- 
emuts, are to be let, for Morning and Even- 
ing Concerts, Balis, Routs, Dinner and 
Evening Parties, Public or Private Meetings, 
&c. For particulars, apply at the Otlice, in 
Hanover-square, from 12 to 4 daily ; or by 
letter, to Mr. Thomas Martin, at the Rooms, 

No. 4, Hanover-square, : 








“ SING THE LORD,” and “ THE LORD 
IS GREAT,” from the Creation ; arranged 
for the Organ, by Benjamin Jacob. Price 2s. 

London: J. Alfred Novello, Music Seller 
(by appointment) to her Majesty, 6¥, Dean- 
sireet, Soho; and sold by J. Cochran, 108, 
Strand ; Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
Westley and Davis, Stationers’-court ; Rod, 
GreatNewport-street ; and all Book and Musi¢ 
sellers in ‘own and Country 

AND OTHER MUSICAL WORKS, 





HE BIRDS: SELLER’S SONG.—Just 
published, price 2s. Sung by Miss No- 
vello, at the Theatre Royal, English Opera 
House ; and Theatre Roval, Edinburgh. ‘The 
words by Manly Hopkins, Fsq.; the music 
by Thomas Kilner, composer of *'The Rover's 
Serenade,’ &c. 
J. A, Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho-square. 
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